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various detached tracts, influenced as to situa- 
tion by local currents, and averaging 4° or 5° 
only in width. An idea may be obtained of 
its area by the comparison of Maury, who 
states that it is equal to the great valley of 
the Mississippi; or still better, perhaps, from 
Humboldt’s estimate, that it was about six 
times as large as the Germany of his day. 
“The earlier navigators often found the 
gulf-weed a serious impediment to their pro- 
gress. Lerius mentions that for fifteen con- 
tinuous days he passed through one unbroken 
meadow, sea-weed prairies, as Oviedo charac- 
teristically calls them,) so that he could find 
no way through for oars. On certain occa- 
: The Sargasso Sea. sions it has been found that the speed of ves- 
C. Collingwood, the author of the “ Natur-|sels through the Sargasso Sea has been ma- 
alists on the China Seas,” has lately published terially retarded; and it has been described 
in The Intellectual Observer, an interesting ac-|as so thick, that to the eye, ata little distance, 
count of that widely extended but rarely tra-|it appears to be substantial enough to walk 
versed portion of the North Atlantic, called|upon. James Barbot, Jun., voyaging to India 
“The Sargasso Sea,” from which the follow-|in the year 1700, says :— Twenty or twenty- 
Ing extracts are taken : five leagues west of Cabo Branco, we often 
_ “Among the many remarkable phenomena|see the ocean almost all over covered with a 


connected with the Gulf Stream, not the least|certain weed of a yellow-green color, called 
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remarkable is the existence of those vast float- 
ing meadows of sea-weed, commonly known 
as the gulf-weed, or Sargassum ; whose accu- 
mulations, within certain parallels of latitude 
and longitude, have given to that area the 
name of the Sargasso Sea. These marine 
prairies, as they have been called, have at- 
tracted the notice of all navigators since the 
time of Columbus, who, in his first voyage, 
received his earliest check upon falling in with 
them. The great pioneer entered the Sargasso 
sea in lat. 26° N., and long. 48° W., and his 
timid shipmates at once took fright at the 
marvellous appearance, feeling assured that 
their ships would be entangled in the weed 
until they were starved to death, or that they 
were about to strike on some unknown coast. 
In this part, he says, “the sea was covered 
laa such a quantity of sea-weed, like little 

ranches of the fir-trees which bear the pista- 
chio nuts, that we believed the ships would 
‘Tun aground for want of water.” They could 


J 
Negation could merely float on the surface, 
: the appearance of a lobster among the 
weed confirmed their fears ;—and deeming it 
necessary that they must be either in, or ap- 
proaching, shoal water, they entreated the 
eroic discoverer to turn the ship’s head. But 
lappily he never wavered, and on the tropic, 
1 long. 66°, the first vessel which had ever 
tered the Sargasso Sea emerged again into 
lear water. 

“The extent of the Sargasso Sea is in due 
proportion to the vast natural agency to which 
it primarily owes its existence. It stretches 
from 20° to about 65° West longitude, and 
between the parallels of 20° and 45° is of con- 


a ont 


iderable width, narrowing from 12° in its)has been 

st part, to about 4° or 5° where least de-|many years 
ped; while the remaining 20° of westerly |great power which maintains these marine 
takes the form_of a narrow belt of! pastures—a current whose impulse and origin, 


Sargasso, resembling that which grows in our 
wells, or samphire, bearing a sort of seed at 
the extremities, which have neither substance 
norsavor. No man can tell where these weeds 
take root, the ocean being there so deep ; they 
are also seen thus floating on its surface sixty 
leagues to the westward of the coast of Africa, 
for the space of forty or fifty leagues, and so 
close and thick together in some places, that 
a ship requires a very fresh gale of wind to 
make her way through; and, therefore, we 
are very cautious to avoid them in our course.’ 

“That this is not the condition met with 
under all circumstances, is proved by the fact 
that passing through this region in 1867, the 
writer made a seven days’ voyage through its 
central portion, during which the sea was at 
no time covered with the weed, so as to form 
a continuous meadow. It made its appear- 
ance usually in large patches, generally upon 
the surface, but sometimes apparently sunk 
to some distance below it. It varied consider- 


t understand how such vast quantities ofjably in appearance—was sometimes dark- 


colored, dense, and compact, and covered with 
berries; at others, pale and attenuated, with 
few berries. The masses, on some days, were 
round and shapely, and usually scattered 
somewhat indiscriminately over the surface 
of the sea. Occasionally only a few small 
tufts appeared for many hours ; and on one 
day the only sign of its presence was a long 
narrow streak, extending across the ocean as 
far as the eye could reach, in the direction of 
the wind. ‘The fact, indeed, is that the Sar- 
gasso Sea, dependent as it is upon a great 
physical phenomenon, changes its position 
according to the seasons, storms, and winds: 
its mean position remaining the same as it 
ascertained by observations during 
past. The Gulf Stream is the 


according to Humboldt, are to be sought to 
the south of the Cape of Good Hope—after a 
long circuit it pours itself from the Caribbean 
Sea and the Mexican Gulf through the Straits 
of the Bahamas, and following a course from 
south-south-west to north-north-east, con- 
tinues to recede from the shores of the United 
States until, further’ deflected to the eastward 
by the banks of Newfoundland, it approaches 
the European coast. At the point where the 
Gulf Stream is deflected from the banks of 
Newfoundland towards the East, it sends off 
branches to the south near the Azores. This 
is the situation of the Sargasso Sea. 

“ Patches of the weed are always to be seen 
floating along the outer edge of the Gulf 
Stream. Now, if bits of cork, or chaff, or any 
floating substance, says Capt. Maury, be put 
in a basin, and a circular motion be given to 
the water, all the light substances will be found 
crowding together near the entrance of the 
pool, where there is the least motion. Just 
such a basin is the Atlantic Ocean to the Gulf 
Stream ; and the Sargasso Sea is the centre of 
the whirl. 

“The Gulf-weed itself has so peculiar a his- 
tory, that it forms not the least remarkable 
point of interest in the description of the Sar- 
gasso Sea, It is one of the numerous species 
of the genus Sargassum, which is among the 
most natural and readily distinguished genera 
of the family of Fucacew. The Spanish word 
Sargazo, or Sargaco, meaning sea-weed, sup- 
plies its common English name. 

“The integument is leathery, and the gen- 
eral color brown, of varying shades, sometimes 
light, and sometimes dark. The most strik- 
ing peculiarity, on a cursory view, is the 
abundance of globular ceils, which have been 
taken by the unlearned for fruit, but which 
are in reality merely receptacles of air, by 
means of which the plant not only floats upon 
the surface of the ocean, but also is enabled 
to support vast numbers of marine animals, 
which find shelter among its tangled fronds. 

“Jt is not altogether a useless weed, for it 
is said to be eaten in China, and to be used as 
a pickle, and in salads, in some parts of the 
East. The quantity of soda it contains, in 
common with other sea weeds, renders it use- 
fal as a manure; and it is even in repute as a 
medicine in some countries, and among certain 
classes. 

«There is one point in the natural history 
of the Sargassum which has excited the atten- 
tion of all observers, and more particularly of 
botanists. It is the fact that the Sargassum 
is always found floating upon the deep sea, 
and is yet destitute of any apparent means of 
propagation. A gardh remarked that no fruit 
nor root could be detected ; and expressed his 
belief that it grew in the depths of the ocean, 
and was torn up by the waves. This belief 
was very general at one time, and it was sup- 
posed that the perfect plant was unknown ; 
but that the Gulf Stream collected together 
the torn-off masses of its vesicular summits. 
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“ Meyen, in 1830, passed through a consider- 
able portion of the great band of gulf-weed, 
and he ascertained, as he states, from the ex- 
amination of several thousand specimens, that 
it was uniformly destitute of root and of 
fructification. He therefore concluded that 
the plant propagates itself solely by lateral 
branches; denying at the same time that it is 
brought from the Gulf of Florida, as, accord- 
ing to his own observations, it hardly exists 
in that part of the Gulf Stream, near the great 
band, though found in extensive masses to 
the westward. Robert Brown, however, was 


of the opinion that the shores of the Gulf of|ture, comparable to dross and tin. 


Florida had not been sufficiently examined to 
enable him absolutely to decide that it is not 
the original source of the plant. 

“That the gulf-weed of the great band (says 
Robert Brown, from whose communication on 
this subject this information is chiefly derived) 
is propagated solely by lateral or axillary 
ramification, and that in this way it may 
have extended over the immense space it now 
occupies, is highly probable; and perhaps may 
be affirmed absolutely without involving the 
question of origin, which he considered still 
doubtful.” 

(To be concluded.) 


For “The Friend.” 


Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 166.) 

“ith mo. 16th, 1862. Attended our meet- 
ing on First-day, wherein my mind was early 
drawn to our younger Friends, particularly 
the brethren, in this day of awful calamity :* 
that they might be brought into an humble 
state of mind, comparable to the passive clay 
in the hands of the Heavenly Potter, and ex- 
perience a willingness, to be fashioned and 
formed according to His own good pleasure ; 
and thereby be preserved from the many evils 
that surround us. After endeavoring to re- 
lieve my mind of the exercise, I was favored, 
I trust | may say, with a degree of holy quiet. 

“20th. In our week day meeting my mind 
was rather unusually impressed with desires 
for the preservation of the dear children, 
several of whom came in near together, I sup- 
pose from school. As the exercise continued, 
I thought perhaps the school might be the 
place to express something of it; but on 
further weighing the subject, it seemed as 
though the present was the best time. After 
expressing a few words to the dear children 
particularly, my mind was renewedly clothed 
with desires for myself, to be enabled to leave 
the things that are behind, and press forward 
in the line of apprehended duty in simplicity 
and faith.” 

The following letter to her brother Jacob 
Pusey, is dated, 

“12th mo. 19th, 1862. 

“Dear Brother,—My mind being frequently 
turned towards thee in tender affection, par- 
ticularly of latter time, I therefore feel inclined 
to put pen to paper and tell thee so, while 
time and opportunity are afforded, feeling en- 
compassed with infirmities, and that my time 
in this state of mutability will not be likely to 
be much longer. I may say the nearer the 
approach of the end of all things here, the 
more awful it appears to me; and to endeavor 
with Holy Help to be ready for the solemn 
event, is daily, and oftener than the day, im- 


pressively before me. Seeing we have no con-|dom : that wisdom which is profitable to direct 
tinuing city here, my mind is at times drawn |aright. 

forth in solicitude for the welfare of others;} “28th. I was favored to get to our Monthly 
and for thee, dear brother, I have desired that|Meeting. That for worship was a time of 
nothing appertaining to this world, may pre-|labor without experiencing much of the pre- 
vent thee from earnestly endeavoring to know|sence of Heavenly good. That for discipline 
the work of the greatest importance—that of| was a time of exercise also. In the answers 
the soul’s salvation—going on with the day.|to the eight queries from our own Preparative 
We are by nature prone to evil, being the| Meeting (West Chester) deficiencies were ap. 
children of disobedience; and have need of|parent; and it felt to me there was little 
the regenerating, cleansing influence of the|ability to labor for their removal, with’ too 
Lord’s Holy Spirit, the ‘ Holy Ghost and fire,’ little zeal that is profitable to direct aright, 


to cleanse us from the impurities of our na- 
We read 
in Holy Scripture that ‘ Except a man be born 
again he cannot see the kingdom of God.’ 
This of being born again is not agreeable to 
the natural part; but I desire for us that we 
may be willing to bear all the turnings and 
overturnings of the Lord’s hand upon us in 
order for our refinement; that so all that is 
offensive in His sight may be removed, and 
we be brought into a childlike, teachable state, 
wherein a willingness is experienced to do the 
will of our Heavenly Father. Then we shall 
know Him to be our shield and strength in 
times of trial. We have an unwearied enemy, 
who will, if possible, frustrate every good 
word and work; that it is needful for us in 
the present day to remember the injunction 
of our blessed Saviour to His disciples form- 
erly: ‘Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation.’ Two spirits are striving within 


even to the putting shoulder to shoulder jp 
order for the repairing of the waste places in 
our Zion.” 

This of “putting shoulder to shoulder in 
order for the repairing of the waste places in 
our Zion,” and a deep religious exercise, each 
for the salvation of his and her soul, is, we 
apprehend, much wanting among us. Is there 
not danger either of our looking too much to 
one another for help, or of allowing supine- 
ness or worldly-mindedness to prevail over us, 
rather than in seeking to draw water out of 
the wells of salvation for ourselves. This 
spiritual sustenance can only be obtained by 
waiting upon the Minister of the Sanctuary, 
and feeling individually after Him who alone 
can effectually help us, and in whom are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom, grace, knowledge, 
comfort, an unbounded store. Were we more 
greatly athirst for the living water, which our 
holy Redeemer declared to the woman of 


us, and we have need to be humble and watch-|Samaria should be in her a well of water 
ful in order that we may know the voice of|springing up unto everlasting life, it is clear 


the true Shepherd from that of the stranger. 
But how encouraging is the language of the 
Saviour of men, ‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee: for my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness.’ A measure or manifestation of Divine 
grace we are all favored with. If this be 
yielded to and obeyed, it will enable us from 
season to season ‘to put the armies of the 
aliens to flight,’ our soul’s enemies, and to 
press onward in the heavenward journey. 
That this may be thy and my happy experi- 
ence, my dear brother, is the present breath- 
ing of my spirit. 
Thy affectionate sister, 
HANNAH GIBBONS. 


After stating that she had been able to meet 
with her friends for the parpose of Divine 
worship but once in more than four weeks, 
she thus writes under date of 


“1st mo. 8th, 1863. To-day I was favored 


that though as a Society we might have many 
causes for trembling and for mourning, yet 
how would these seasons be truly those for 
humble joy and thanksgiving, and drawing 
nearer unto Him in whose hand our breath is, 
and whose are all our ways. ; 

It is recorded by that able minister of Christ 
Jesus, John Burnyeat, who died in 1691, that 
the Lord’s condescending goodness and mercy 
was very great to Friends, and to the meet- 
ings of Friends in that day : which would be 
so no less to us, were we as inward and dili- 
gent in seeking after Him and His life-giving 
presence, whose Hand-is not shortened, nor 
His mercy withdrawn, but who is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. John Burn- 
yeat writes: “O the joy, the pleasure, and 
the great delight that our hearts were over- 
come with many times in our reverent and 
holy assemblies! How were our hearts melted 
as wax, and our souls poured out as water 


to get to meeting: a privilege of no small|before the Lord, and our spirits as oil, frank- 


value. 
words which seemed best for me to express. 


After which my dear friend L. K. appeared 
in solemn supplication. 


My mind was impressed with a few/incense, and myrrh, offered up unto the Lord 


as sweet incense, when not a word outwardly 
in our assemblies has been uttered! Then 


It felt to me to be aldid the Lord delight to come down into his 


time of renewed favor, and cause for thank-|garden and walk in the midst of the bed of 


fulness to the Giver of every good. 


spices ; and he caused the north wind toawake, 


“11th. I was enabled to attend our meet-|and the south wind to blow upon his garden, 


ing again, wherein my mind was weightily 
engaged in tender concern for the welfare and 
preservation of the youth. Being strength- 
ened to express something of it, I felt peace. 
But in the afternoon of the same day I was 
much exercised, without experiencing much 
relief. Gracious Father! be pleased to enable 
me to be faithful to all thy requirings. 

“15th and 18th, I was also favored to get 
to meeting. Poverty of spirit was experienced; 
being renewedly made sensible that of our- 
selves, without Divine aid, we can do nothing. 


* No doubt in allusion to the war of the rebellion|Oh that I may be enabled in my daily walk 


then raging. 


to show forth more of the meekness of wis- 


ings. 
His overshadowing presence and baptizing 


and the pleasant showers to descend for the 
refreshing of his tender plants, that they 
might grow more and more.” 

We have heard the allusion sometimes made 
to the want of a more baptizing ministry! 
But is there not a need no less of baptized 
hearers or worshippers? By which we mean 
more of a hunger and thirst, with the full 
heart’s secret pleading in all those assembled, 
after the bread and water of life; producing 
more manifest tenderness in our silent meet- 
For if the Minister of ministers, with 


power is not felt and known in our religious 
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emblies, causing not only “the hills to melt 
own at his presence,” but the north wind, 
nd the south “to blow upon his garden that 
he spices thereof may flow out,” vain will be 
rery human effort. It was declared of some 
merly, “If they hear not Moses and the 
ophets, neither will they be persuaded 
ough one rose from the dead.” So also 
erein, if we will not hear and heed the still 
mall voice of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, which 
escends as “the small rain upon the tender 
verb, and as the showers upon the grass,” 
auch less it would seem will we be baptized 
ato humility and contrition of soul by the 
leadings of the poor instrument. For well 
.as the Poet written :— 


«#“Inevain thy creatures testify of Thee, 

' *Till thou proclaim thyself. Their’s is indeed 
A teaching voice; but’tis the praise of Thine, 
That whom it teaches it makes prompt to learn, 
And with the boon gives talents for its use.” 


_If we mistake not, the day calls for both 
ainisters and hearers to dwell increasingly 
nd deeply under a humiliating sense of the 
ow state of things among us. That thence 
ve may cry mightily to the Father of mercies 
‘nd God of all comfort, that though He “hath 
‘overed the daughter of Zion with a cloud in 
lis anger,” He may be importuned to yet 
pare His land and pity His people; even once 
nore to send forth His light and truth; that 
hrough His tender mercy, the Dayspring 
rom on High may visit and revisit, and so 
nmlighten and guide, that upon sanctified 
ltars, the acceptable sacrifices ef broken 
iearts and contrite spirits may be rendered 
into Him, who delighteth therein, and who 
s a God of mercy, 


(To be continued.) 


~The Lxtle Fibre-—The following is a letter 
rom J. McLeod Murphy to the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, accompanied with three skeins 
of the ixtle fibre, Bromelia sylvestris, each pro- 
luced from a single leaf, of which a single 
ant might average 20. We extract the sub- 
jtance of this letter from the “ Report of De- 
aartment of Agriculture” for May and June. 
“First of all, before I describe the plant 
and the method of its cultivation, I beg to call 
your attention to the extraordinary length 
and strength of the individual fibres, their 
susceptibility of being divided almost infini- 
cesimally without breaking, their flexibility 
without kinking, and the readiness with which 
they receive and hold vegetable or ¢hemical 
dyes without being impaired. Since my re- 
turn from Mexico, I have had little or no op- 
portunity of testing this plant practically ; but 


indifferent mechanical means that the Indians] gow, and had many meetings among the peo- 
employ. Although I have nosamples of paper| ple ; laboring to turn their minds to the Lord 
made from this source just now at hand, yet|Jesus Christ, who is the Light of the world ; 


I can assure the department that several mag- 
nificent samples of paper for banking and 
commercial purposes have been made by 
manufacturers in the Eastern States, from the 
dried leaves of the ixtle plant, brought from 
the neighborhood of Tabasco. 

“The samples of fibre I send with this were 
obtained by the most primitive means, namely, 
by beating, and at the same time scraping 
the leaf of the plant (in a green state) with a 
dull machete. Then, after the removal of the 
glutinous vegetable matter, it is combed out 
and rubbed between the knuckles of the hand 
until the fibres are separated. The next step 
is to wash it in tepid water and bleach the 
skeins on the grass. This is the method pur- 
sued by the Indians on the Isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec; and the average product for the labor 
of a man is from 4 to 5 pounds per day.”— 
Annual of Scientific Discovery. 


From The “British Friend.” 
John Burnyeat, and the Character of Friends’ 
Meetings in his days; with a Notice of His Son, 
Jonathan Burnyeat. 
(Continued from page 163.) 


warning all who professed the Light to be 
their way to be very careful to walk therein, 
that they might know their communion to 
increase with the Lord, and the blood of Christ 
to cleanse them from all unrighteousness. 
Then we travelled down into the north, and 
had many precious meetings. From thence 
we returned to the Yearly Meeting at Edin- 
burgh, where we met with many brethren. 
Abundance of people came to the meeting, 
who were very rude and wicked, and labored 
to disturb us; but the testimony of Truth 
coming over all, some among them were 
troubled, and chained down by the power of 
God. We were deeply bowed under a sense 
of the Lord’s favor to us ; yet under great sor- 
row to see the wickedness of the people. * A 
concern eame upon Jonathan Burnyeat to 
write ‘A Warning’ to the inhabitants of that 
place, which was afterwards put in print to 
answer its service. Then we travelled to 
Kelso, and visited Friends there; so to Berwick- 
upon-T weed; from thence to Northumberland, 
and had meetings at several places. Many 
hearts were reached by the power of Truth. 
Being clear, we returned home, and witnessed 


In illustration of this early piety, and in! peace to flow in our souls.” 


connection with J. Burnyeat’s biography, a 


In the year 1703, again in company with 


narrative is recorded of very early maturity|James Dickinson, there is a memorandum of 


in spiritual life and knowledge. In the records 
of Pardshaw Meeting we read of Jonathan 
Burnyeat, the only son of John and Elizabeth 
Burnyeat, although he is not mentioned in 
this journal. From an account drawn up and 
published in 1857 by our late valued friend 
Thomas Chalk, I extract the following par- 
ticulars:—He was born in 1686, and left an 
orphan in his childhood, his mother dying in 


another visit to Scotland, travelling 524 miles, 
and holding thirty-two meetings: in the au- 
tumn of 1704, then in his eighteenth year, to 
the Friends in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 
On their way they first stayed a night at 
George Bewley’s, of Haltcliff Hall, near Cald- 
beck, Cumberland ; and on the day following, 
First-day, they attended what is termed a 
General Meeting held at his house. In this 


1688, and his father in 1690. It seems there-|journey they were absent seventy-one days, 


fore probable from these records, that after 
his father’s decease he was committed to the 
care of his relatives in the locality of Pard- 
shaw. No account has been transmitted from 
which we can trace the operations of divine 
grace in his early childhood. Yet the testi- 
mony given in the Journal of James Dickin- 
son, who was a minister of deep and large 
experience, in an account of their first jour- 
ney together in Scotland, would lead to the 
inference that this youthful minister had been 
under the sanctifying and preparing influence 
of the Holy Spirit for not a very brief period. 
The next account is from the manuscript re- 
ferred to, J. B.’s private memoranda, written 
in a clear and elegant hand, but in an abbre- 
viated style, when he was under seventeen 


some samples, such as I send you, were given| years of age. He is thus introduced by James 
fo an old and experienced maker of fishing-| Dickinson when in his thirteenth year. 


tackle, and he does not hesitate to pronounce 


“In the forepart of the year 1699, 1 had 


the ixtle fibre as superior, in every respect,| drawings in my mind to visit Friends in Scot- 
for the manufacture of trout and other fishing|land, and proceeded on that service in com- 
lines, not only on account of the readiness, pany with Jonathan Burnyeat (son of John 
with which it can be spun, its extraordinary| Burnyeat,) who had the like concern. As he 
strength, but its perfect freedom from kinks|was very young, and had not travelled in 
when wet. The only secret, if there is one,|Truth’s service before, a concern fell on me 
nsists in the preliminary precaution of boil-/for his preservation every way. The Lord 
- the fibre (as you have it here) before| was kind to us, and bore up our spirits in all 
twisting it. In this one respect it will super-|our exercises. My companion was deeply 
sede the use of silk. opened in the mysteries of God’s kingdom, 
- “ Apart, however, from its use as a thread,|and grew in bis gift, so as to give counsel to 
hazard nothing in saying that it forms the| young and old. He was very zealous against 
paper stock that can be obtained, I speak) deceit and wickedness both in professor and 
now in reference to the imperfect, withered, | profane, and often reproved such. We travel- 
ae and dried leaves, from which the'led together through the south and west parts 


re cannot be conveniently extracted by the of Scotland, to Douglas, Hamilton, and Glas- 


‘ 


and attended eighty-one meetings. In order 
to attend two meetings in one day, they agreed 
to separate, of which we have the following 
brief but interesting notice. “ With a young 
man I went to Bridlington, where we had a 
little meeting late in the evening at Joseph 
Smith’s house, who is a prisoner at York, to 
which came several not of our profession; and 
although I was alone, yet Truth helped me 
through. Several of the people were very 
civil, and: in some the witness was reached.” 

This journey closes with the following strik- 
ing reflections as the experience of a mere 
youth. We believe there are few readers but 
will be impressed with a feeling of devout 
admiration of so bright an example of watch- 
fulness, humility, and faithful dedication in a 
stripling minister in but the eighteenth year 
of his age. 

“Twelfth month 17th, 1704.—Seventh-day. 
We got back into Cumberland. I got to Grey- 
southen this night, and found all our folks 
alive and well, through mercy ; for there had 
been a great mortality in the time of our ab- 
sence, and many of our Friends died. Thus 
that same providential Hand that drew us 
from our brethren and sisters at home, went 
along with us, opened our way and service 
for usin our outgoings and incomings, and 
brought us home again in due time. O let my 
soul reverence that dreadful Being, the majesty 
of heaven, who takes his dwelling with the 
humble! for he was with us in this journey, 
and carried us through hard and smooth 
places. And though our exercise was some- 
times hard, being concerned in digging and 
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pruning work, and sometimes it came close/rather to single them out as turners of thela shelter. Last Second-day, on account of 


on me, [being] but young in my gift, to speak|world upside down 
home to matters according to that understand-|church’s quiet.— Cor. of S. Fothergill. 


ing I had; and it was not always well taken 
by some that loved a fleshly liberty, [and 
were unwilling] to be told of some weak 
places; yet, as I gave up to the Lord, in obe- 
dience to speak or write [he helped me.] 

“In particular, during this journey, it lay 
pretty much upon me for some weeks to write 
unto Friends in the Isle of Axholme, [as at 
the meeting there] I had not gotten myself 
fully clear. At last I acquainted James Dick- 
inson with my concern. He was a true nurs- 
ing father to me in this journey, as he had 
been from the beginning, and was as true be- 
hind my back as before my face. The Lord 
reward him for it! is the sincere breathing of 
my soul. 

“ He advised me to write what was before 
me. When I had done so he read it; and then 
read it to Joseph Richardson, who was a ten- 
der-spirited man; and yet, because the paper 
was sharp, and touched pretty closely .on 
something which that meeting unto whom I 
wrote was guilty of, he rather disliked it, and 
showed his dislike to it, although tenderly. 
But, oh, the reasonings, fears, and dejection 
of mind that took place in me for a time! 
Methought I could willingly have languished 
away. My heart within me trembled for fear; 
my knees were ready to smite one against 
another; and I had liked to have despaired 
altogether. But this conflict with fleshly 
reasoning, although sharp, lasted not long. 
James Dickinson took the paper, and observed 
the contents of it; and understanding that 
the principal reason for which J. R. objected 
to it was, because he feared it would cause 
them to be over severe in judgment with a 
backslider, and would let their hands too far 
loose upon him, James pleaded [for faithfal- 
ness] before J. R., and laid things home upon 
the Friends ; inasmuch as, when [ had written 
the paper over the second time, and had pol- 
ished it a little in some respects, Joseph ap- 
proved of it extremely well, and said he would 
send it to them to whom I wrote it. I left it 
in his hand to do with it as he inclined, and 
in so doing I had abundance of satisfaction 
and ease of mind: my heart was filled with 
the joy of God’s salvation, who was nigh to 
help my poor drooping soul, that had liked to 
have despaired. But, blessed be God! he never 
leaves nor forsakes his, in the nearest trials 
and exercises that he may suffer to come upon 
them. Although he may try their patience, 
yet, in his own due and appointed time, he 
will appear to the relief of his distressed, 
afflicted ones; my soul hath been a living wit- 
ness of it. For he did, by his own divine 
power, make way for me through this exer- 
cise, and filled my heart (which had been 
filled with doubts, consultations, and fears 
with divine gladness, in which my soul had 
cause to triumph over all, and to say, He is 
everlastingly worthy to be worshipped, fol- 
lowed, and obeyed, through all, and over all, 
for his goodness endures for ever and for ever. 
more. Amen, 


(To be continued.) 
ee ES ITs 


For our part, we seem (I mean the Society) 
to live in great union, but I fear the unity of 
the one ever blessed Spirit is not the source ; 
but rather an agreement to let things go as 
they will or may, without much care about 
them; and if any are zealous for the testimony, 


, and troublers of the}severe snow storm, we found it would be uw 
safe for us to remain there longer, as the hous 
is very open and uncomfortable, having bee 
left for the Indians to finish, and they hav 
not been able to furnish means to do it wit} 
consequently we repaired to our little dom 
cile which is nearly completed, where we hav 
been comfortably quartered, notwithstandin 
we have not a carpet, or any convenience i 
the house. We found when this cold weatl 
er set in, that charity demanded we shoul 
take some of the orphan children under ou 
protection. We feel that these children mus 
be cared for, and kept alive until warr 
weather, and yet it is almost more than w 
can do: my heart often aches for them in thei 
distress. I would ask for an immediate suppl: 
of women’s and children’s stockings, also 

few pair of shoes, and a supply of coars 
blankets. I have felt much in regard to th 
women here; have encouraged them to pri 
pare for home comforts, to take care of then 
selves to prevent disease, to prepare bedding 
and have encouraged the girls to bring thei 
patch-work to school, which they love to d 
—but they have very few pieces. When yo 
send 2,box, if you would put in some scrap 


Original. 
THY WILL BE DONE. 

’Tis hard when all around is gloom, 
And through the darkness trials loom, 
And seem to lend swift wings to fear, 
And nought is left our hearts to cheer. 

Oh! then ’tis hard the race to run, 

And faithful say, “Thy Will be done.” 


Oft when we feel the Tempter’s power, 
And see the clouds in darkness lower, 
And anguish stern would break the heart, 
When friend from friend is called to part, 
*Tis then we wéary of the race 
Nor say, “Thy Will be done,” with grace. 


Oh, when our love is cast aside, 

And we by hatred thus are tried, 

Are fain to turn from all that’s pure, 

And glad receive the Tempter’s lure. 
Oh! then our Father’s suffering Son, 
Help us to say, “Thy Will be done.” 


Thy Will be done, above, below, 
And may we in thy favor grow, 
And though the cross be hard to bear, 
Remember we the crown shall wear. 
Oh! let us never more repine, 
But cheerful say, Thy Will, not mine, 


: “Ivy.” /and remnants we could soon work them uy 
Catawisea, Pa. Several of our best girls have married latel} 
‘ Selected. |@nd would assist me at any time in makin; 
Morn hath brightened slowly ; clothing for the poorer children. Many c 
Night hath passed away ! the mothers can sew, but nearly all of ther 
Calm, and sweet, and holy, are poor housekeepers, and need encouragé 
Be this a Sabbath-day. ment in every way; and yet we need to ar 
All around is beauty, proach them very cautiously in order to d 
All within is love, them good. 
Strong for every duty, The chief’s wife lives well, is an intelligen 
Fixed on things above. woman, and somewhat companionable. — 
There is good supernal, have been teaching them how to make bread 
hare alone ta rent and to-day have been teaching one of the girl 
Sinless, sweet, eternal, how to patch—she is progressing finely— 
For Thy children blest. >a wish some of you could see the work she ha 
—Lavrs. 


just completed. Poor things, they like a prett 
dress, beads, rings, and so forth, but knoy 
little about comfort. When we received on 
of the girls, who.is now with us, she had : 
calico dress, but little under clothing ; she ha 
succeeded in fitting herself quite comfortably 
: : She cannot speak English, but watches mé 
_ Indian Territory, 12th mo. 23d, 1870. closely, and tries to gratify every wish o 
Dear friend, R. T. Haines,—We were happy | mine. They never refuse to do what I ask 
as we always are to receive words of kindly |them, and manifest a very strong attachmen: 
greeting, and more especially were we made|for us. 
glad when we learned that a kind friend had We have our hands full, but amid all om 
sent to our care such things as we are now|privations and trials, we feel that it is a privi 
needing to supply the destitute. Only this lege to work for degraded and suffering hu 
morning when I awoke, and realized the manity. Our school continues to prospex 
severity of the weather, and the suffering that|The temperance cause is gaining, and owt 
must be realized in this great Indian country, |religious meetings increasing in size and in 
I wept long and earnestly over the sad state terest. Truly thy friend, 
of things as they now exist. Oh! it is im- Emmeuine H. Turrre. 
possible for those in the distance to conceive Contributions received by S. W. Copz, Trea. 
for a moment the magnitude of this work. surer, 1312 Filbert Street. - 
Truly thou well said, “were it not for the ; } 
help and strength so mercifully promised and 
surely granted for the asking, vain would be 
the help of man ;” we have experienced this 
in our extremity, during these long months 
of privation and want ; and did we not believe 
that the hand of God was in it, surely we 
would long ere this have fainted by the way. 
Our physical wants have, the best we could 


For “The Friend.’ 
Extract of a Letter from Emmeline Tuttle, who 
is engaged in teaching the Indians, to R. T. 
Haines, Secretary to the “Women’s Indian 
Aid Association.” 


More Spiritual Mindedness—1 think I am 
not quite ignorantly prejudiced against intel. 
lectual progress; but I am jealous lest any 
should depart from under the yoke and cross 
of Christ ; for what would then be the final 
result? I long for christian believers, in and 
out of our own Society, to be more spiritually 
do, been poorly supplied, but we are now in|minded ; bound together in true unity, and in 
a condition to fare better, and leaving the|the peaceable fellowship of the gospel, in the 


past, hope for the future. We have been living holy Head. Every sacrifice of self-love and 
in the school-house for the last six weeks—|Self-will, of the unsanctified part in us, will 
there was no other place where we could get have an abundant reward.—Mary Capper. — 


THE FRIEND. 


. For “The Friend.” 

The Old Slop-gatherer. 

It is interesting to notice how much we are 
metimes helped to bear with patience the 


trials of life, let us remember the old slop- 
gatherer’s experience, and strive to suppress 
any disposition to murmur at our troubles; 
but wisely aim to preserve our minds in that 


-oubles that assail us, by a comparison of our] quiet and settled condition, which will enable 


n lot with that of others who are in greater 
ifficulties. 

A friend of mine once related a chapter in 
jis experience, which gave a pleasant illustra- 
on of this principle. At the time referred 
9 he was actively engaged in a manufactur- 
ag concern, which employed a number of 
7orkmen. One who was associated with him 
a business, and who attended to the details 
if the factory, had occasion to be absent from 
ome, and the care devolved upon himself. 
dyvery thing seemed to work by “the rule of 
ontraries.” A part of the machinery gave 
vay, and the men struck for higher wages. 
ly friend was standing at the street door, 
vuzzled to know what to do, and with some 
eelings of impatience and irritation strug- 
sling to find expression. Just then an old 
nan drove up, with an old horse and cart, 
whose business it was to collect kitchen slops, 
with which he fed his two or three pigs. He 
aad known him years before, and supposed 
ye had passed away from the scene of his 
abors. So he saluted him, “ Why, Jemmy, 
8 thee still alive?” “O yes, Mr. ,” re- 
plied the old man, “I am in trouble.” He went 
on to tell his sad story. He had purchased a 
small property some years before, paying 
$350 as part of the price, and leaving a mort- 
gage on it for the balance. The curbing and 
pene of the streets in front of it had cost 

im about $250, and he had spent $150 in 
putting up a stable. Hard times came on, 
and being unable to pay the interest money 
as it fell due, the property was sold from-him, 
and he was deprived of his humble home, and 
the hardly obtained earnings he had invested 
in it. One of his daughters had married a 
man who became very intemperate, and soon 
sank under the effects of hard drinking. 
When the funeral was over, his widow went 
to a sister’s house for shelter, and worn out 
with sorrow, fatigue and anxiety, they threw 
themselves on the bed for rest, leaving a can- 
dle burning, which by some means set the 
bed-clothing on fire, and one of the poor 
women was s0 badly burned that she died the 
next day. In addition to all this, his horse, 
which had been turned out into a meadow to 
graze, was mired in a ditch, and it too died. 
Some of the neighbors had kindly purchased 
another old animal for $40, and given it to 
him, but he said he did not know where he 
was to put his horse that night, and so he 
ype added, “ Mr. , I am in trou- 
ble.” 

The old man’s narrative brought a new set 
of feelings into the mind of my friend, and as 
he compared the comparatively light trouble 
which had disturbed his equanimity, with the 
accumulated losses which had fallen to the lot 
of his humble acquaintance, he doubtless felt 
that here was one whose crosses were heavier 


us most effectively to meet and overcome the 
difficulties we have to encounter. Even if 
severe calamities threaten or overtake us, we 
have an unfailing refuge, if we are struggling 
to do right. It gives a silver lining to every 
cloud, to know that our Heavenly Father, 
whose power and goodness are both unbound- 
ed, will not suffer more to befall us than will 
tend to promote our own best welfare. Under 
every afiliction let us strive to recognize the 
chastisements of His hand, who does not 
willingly afflict or grieve the children of men, 
yet often administers the rod, so that we, 
being humbled and made submissive by it, 
may more fully bow to His wishes. He stains 
our pleasant pictures, overturns our plans of 
worldly pleasure or prosperity, and makes us 
fumiliar with disappointment and trouble, so 
that the heart may be led to seek for durable 
riches and treasures in those Heavenly man- 
sions where nothing can disturb our peaceful 
enjoyment of them. 

When a child at school is puzzled over a 
mathematical problem, the solution of which 
taxes all the mental ability he possesses, the 
wise teacher encourages him to persevering 
effort, by the assurance that the overcoming 
of such difficulties in his studies is one of the 
most effectual means of strengthening the 
powers of the mind; and that this object is 
even more important than the knowledge of 
the subject, which he jacquires. Let us re- 
member that our school days have not ceased, 
that this whole life is but a stage of prepara- 
tion for the eternal world into which we shall 
ere long enter; and that it would be as un- 
wise for us to shrink from the trials and trou- 
bles that are meted out to us, as it would be 
for the school-boy to throw aside, without 
effort, the task assigned him by his teacher. 
These things are the necessary parts of our 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual training, and 
furthermore they are assigned us by a per- 
fectly wise and skilful Heavenly Teacher, who 
knows exactly what lesson each of us needs 
tolearn. Let us, then, trust unreservedly to 
Him, of whom it has been said with equal 
truth and beauty— 

“rom Thee is all that soothes the life of man, 


His high endeavor, and his glad success, 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve.” 


Management of Oxen.—The ox should be 
as little abused by threats and whipping, as 
by stinted feed and overtasked labor. Loud 
and continued hallooing, or the severe use of 
the lash, is as impolitic as it is cruel and dis- 
graceful. We never witness this barbarity 
without wishing the brutes could change 
places, long enough, at least, to teach the 
biped that humanity by his own sufferings 
which his reason and sensibility have failed 


than his own. So he gave him some good|to inspire. Clear and intelligible, yet low 


business advice, and tried to comfort him in 
his afflictions. As they were about parting, 
it was pleasant to observe the effort the old 
man made to look on the brighter side of the 
picture, and to hear his expression of grati- 


and gentle words are all that are necessary 
to guide the well-trained, spirited ox. 

The stick, or whip, is needed rather to in- 
dicate the precise movement desired, than as 
a stimulant: or means of punishment. The 


de to our Heavenly Father, that he had still|ox understands a moderate tone more per- 


hae to him “ his old woman.” 
~ When next we are tempted to suffer our- 
lves to be unduly disturb 


, 


» 


fectly than a boisterous one, for all sounds 
become indistinct as. they increase.—k. L. 


ed by the minor! Allen, 


Seientifie Scraps. 

Narrow Gauge Railway.—The Portmadoe 
and Festiniog Railway, Wales, is now attract- 
ing much attention from railroad men. This 
is a little line in North Wales, which was ori- 
ginally constructed for the purpose of acting 
as a tramway for slate and stone from the 
hills of Merionethshire to the sea-shore. It is 
now being used as a regular goods and pas- 
senger line. The chief peculiarity in its con- 
struction is that the gauge is only two feet 
broad. Hence, though the line runs through 
a very difficult country, the expenses of con- 
struction and working are so small that the 
traffic yields the enormous revenue of 30 per 
cent. The reason is simple enough. It is be- 
cause the proportion between the dead weight 
and paying weight is. so much less than upon 
other railways. The engine and tender upon 
this line weigh about 10 tons, against 40 tons 
upon the wider gauge of other lines. Instead 
of a first-class carriage, weighing 7} tons, to 
carry 32 passengers, and representing nearly 
5 ewt. of dead weight for each passenger, the 
carriages on the Festiniog weigh only 30 ewt. 
for 12 passengers, or two and a half cwt. for 
each person carried. 

Durability of English Locomotives.—The life 
of a locomotive boiler has been found to be 
about 350,000 train miles; but this may pro- 
bably on some lines go up to 400,000, or even 
500,000 miles, as its wear and tear would de- 
pend greatly on local circumstances, and par- 
ticularly on the chemical qualities of the water 
employed. Assuming that the life of the en- 
gine is determined by the endurance of the 
boiler, and that if, under favorable circum- 
stances, it wiil last 500,000 miles, then during 
that time the fire-box will probably require 
to be renewed at least 3 times; the tires of 
the wheels, 5 or perhaps 6 times; the crank- 
axles, 3 or 4 times; and the tubes probably 
from 7 to 10 times. 

Briquettes——The general use on the Conti- 
nent of “ Briquettes” as fuel for locomotives 
is a matter of deep interest to our railway 
companies, both as respects economy of con- 
sumption and room required for storage. ‘They 
are composed of finely powdered, washed 
coals, cemented with a material which forms 
the refuse of starch factories, or with coal tar. 
The mixture is subjected to the pressure of a 
piston in a cylindrical or polygonal case, and 
then exposed to a current of hot air in a kiln 
for about 3 hours. The resulting blocks. 
weigh on an average 8 pounds, and burn with 
a residue of from 4 to 7 per cent. of ashes. 
The experience of the Austrian railways is, 
that they evaporate 7.2 pounds of water per 
pound of coal. 

Centrifugal Pumps.—The great Appold cen- 
trifugal pump to be worked in connection 
with Mr. Hawkshaw’s important work, the 
Amsterdam Ship Canal, is to lift 2,000 cubic 
metres, or, say, 440,000 gallons per minute. 
The lift is not great, but for each foot of lift, 
the actual duty, irrespective of all losses of 
effect, is 133} horse-power.—LHngineering. 

Inverted Siphon.—An iron-pipe, 11 inches in 
diameter, and 8,800 feet (one and two-thirds 
miles) long, has been laid in Tuolumne county, 
California. It runs down a mountain, under 
a creek, and up the ascent on the opposite 
side, under a perpendicular pressure at the 
lowest point of 684 feet.—Journal Franklin 
Institute. 

A rapid Change of Gauge.—In Missouri, the 
Missouri Pacific Railway—a road nearly 200 
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THE FRIEND. 


miles long—changed its line from the broad 
to the narrow gauge. Nearly 1,400 men were 
engaged in the work ; and they labored with 
such celerity, that the task was accomplished 
in 12 hours, and without interrupting the 
business of the road. 

Large Blast—The operation of blasting off 
the rocky headland of Lime Point, opposite 
Fort Point, and forming the northern entrance 
to St. Francisco Bay, for a heavy water-bat- 
tery, has been conducted under the direction 
of Col. G. H. Mendell, U. S. Engineers corps. 
Two blasts have already been made; one with 
about 10,000 lbs. of powder and a second with 
24,000. This second blast is supposed to be 
the largest ever used in military engineering. 
At the point a tunnel had been run in a north- 
westerly direction into the base of the hill, a 
distance of about 30 feet, where a chamber 
was formed on the right to contain 3,000 lbs. 
of powder; thence the tunnel ran in a direc- 
tion south of west 31 feet, where a chamber 
was formed on the left for 6,000 lbs. of powder, 
thence on the same line 45 feet, where the 
third chamber was formed to contain 7,500 
lbs. These chambers were about 5 feet by 7 
feet, to contain from 125 to 130 cubic feet. 
When all were chambered out, a board parti- 
tion was put up in front of each chamber to 
hold the powder. The greatest care was used 
in placing the powder in the chambers; the 
men wore the French sabots, or bandaged 
their feet in bagging; the barrel of powder 
was opened at the mouth of the tunnel, and 
carried into the chamber in sacks, the men 
groping their way into the dark tunnel, and 
delivering their dangerous burden to the fore- 
man, who emptied it into one immense bin in 
the chamber. At a certain stage of the filling 
up, 8 cartridges were distributed at different 
points in the mass, each cartridge having an 
electric wire leading to the central wire con- 
nected with the machine outside. As fast as 
these chambers were filled, they were sealed 
up with clay and the tunnel tamped with the 
same material, the wires for firing the mass 


the practice, until, in one of my solitary even-| troop or two of artillery, what must it be wit 


ing walks, and when in the act of singing, I 


scores of regiments, and tens of thousands 


heard, as it were, a voice distinctly say, ‘If|foot-soldiers, besides whole regiments of dr 


thou wilt discontinue that gratification, thou 
shalt be made partaker of a much more per- 
fect harmony.’ Such was the powerful and 


convincing effect of this‘ solemn and awful 
communication, that he added, he never after- 


wards indulged in the practice. 

“ After a short suspense of conversation, he 
related the circumstance of Luke Cock hay- 
ing been a great singer, prior to joining the 
Society of Friends; and that John Richard- 


son said of him, ‘he was the greatest singer 


in that part of the country where he resided, 


goons, with hundreds of artillery and fiel 
pieces? Oh! it must bea glorious spectacle 
indeed !” 

“Yes, that it must,” exclaimed both th 
girls. 

“T am sure I should never forget the sight,’ 
said Robert. | 

“That’s quite true,’ remarked the old gen 
tleman, “you never would; and, having one 
witnessed it, you would never wish the sigh’ 
repeated.” 

“Why not, grandpa? I should think suck 
a scene were worth seeing every day, ant 


and that he sung then the songs of Babylon, : rf 
by the muddy waters thereof; but having |20t once or twice merely.” | 
drunk deep of the brooks of Shiloh, which run} .“ Well, now, my dear children, let me ex 
softly into the newly converted soul, he could|Plain to you, that the little you have seen o. 
sing and rejoice in the Lord Jesus Christ.’ »— |S0ldiery is very different to what it really is 


From a Memoir of his Life and Character, by 


John Bradshaw. 


Selected. 
FOR THE YOUTH. 


Talk About War, 


“Pray tell us something about the War, 
grandpa,” said Betsy and Jane, running to- 
wards the old gentleman, as he sat silently 
musing upon the great events of the day. 

“Oh, do, pray do, grandpa,” added Robert, 
as he looked up into the saddened counten- 
ance of him who began now to be bowed down 
beneath the weight of years. “I long,” con- 
tinued the little fellow, “to hear of the great 
doings of the soldiers. Oh, how I should like 
to be a soldier !’’. 

“ And how I should like to see the troops, 
and the flags, and the banners, and hear the 
bands and the great cannons,” said Betsy. 

‘« Yes, to see the horses galloping and pranc- 
ing, as pleased as their riders to take part in 
the scene. Oh, Betsy, don’t you remember 
what a beautiful sight the review was? 
There was the splendid dress of the soldiers; 


leading through a small box at the bottom ofjand there was the gold lace, so beautiful !— 


the tunnel. These wires, two in number, were 
of copper, one an insulated wire to convey the 
electricity to the mass of powder, and the 
other a plain wire for the return current; one 
connected with the positive, and the other 
with the negative pole of a powerful “ Beards- 
lee” magnetico-electric machine, located in a 
secure place outside, and several feet distant. 
On connecting the poles, the explosion took 
place with a heavy, dull sound, and an im- 
mense mass of earth and rock was thrown 
into the air about 70 feet, and the whole face 
of the cliff came crashing down to the base 
and tumbled into the sea. The cliff has been 
blasted off for about 200 feet along its base 
and tumbled into the sea, and about 175 feet 
in height with an average depth of about 60 
feet—San Francisco paper. 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 

The evening preceding the decease of John 
Thorp of Manchester, England, he related to 
his family the following circumstances, which 
-oceurred in his youth, and which it is not 
‘known that he ever before communicated. 

“When a boy, about 14 years of age, my 
attachment to music and singing was such, 
that when walking alone in the lanes and 


fields on an evening, I frequently gratified! Robert. 
myself by singing aloud; and indulged there-|fine a sight at the review, with only fifteen|piness of home, to go and take part ina 
in, even after my mind became uneasy with hundred or two thousand soldiers, besides a!rel that he had nothing to say to.” — 


on the officers’ coats, and the waving feathers 
in their caps; and the saddle-cloths, or what 
was worked so beautifully on the cloth! and 
then there was the scabbard dangling, and 
the naked sword sparkling so brilliantly in 
the sun; and then there was the trumpet-call 
and the bugle-note, and the dashing here and 
there; and presently there was the roar of 
artillery, and then the sharp, shrill crack, 


You have merely seen it upon parade or re 
view—just a little practice, so far as it coulc 
be adopted. Remember that, in all the granc 
displays of which you have spoken, you neve 
saw a man fall! Not one was killed, and 
why? Because it is merely what is called a 
sham fight. It was only playing at battle 
The charges consisted of powder only ; ther¢ 
was no ball in the cartridge, nor shot in the 
canton.” 

“Oh, we never thought of that, grandpa,’ 
exclaimed the children as with one voice. _ 

“ Ah, my children,” said he, “had it beon 
real, and not merely pretended fighting, you 
would soon have witnessed a very different 
state of things. Had the cannon been shot- 
ted, and had the infantry been supplied with 
other than blank cartridge, hundreds woul 
have fallen, and the plain o’er which the 
troops swept would have speedily been be- 
strewed with the dead and dying. The bu- 
gle-note and trumpet-call would have been 
responded to by the death-shriek or the hor- 
rible cries and groans of the wounded.” 

“Oh, we never thought of that, grandpa,” 
again exclaimed the children. 

“T am quite sure you did not,” said the 
old gentleman. “A single glance at such a 
scene would terrify you beyond measure, and 
leave upon your minds never-to-be forgotten 
impressions.. Nothing would ever erase from 
your memories such dire spectacles as the 
battle-field exhibits. It is something dread- 
ful to think of scores and hundreds of fine, 
noble-hearted fellows being, as it were, mow- 


ed down under the terrific fire of artillery, or 


crack, crack, of the infantry all down the|beneath the charge of cavalry, or at the point 


lines.” 


of the bayonet. 


Such things are dreadful in 


These utterances of the little folks were ex-|the extreme to think of. Men, in these cir- 


pressed, as it were, in a breath, and bespoke|cumstances, are maddened with rage; they 
all the heartiness and vivacity of youth,as|feel and act towards each other as so many 
yet knowing nothing of the sobering, sadden-|demons; they are no longer human, but devil- 
ing influences of real life, to say nothing of|ish; and yet, ere war was declared, they had 
military warfare. naught of anger or bitterness about them, 
“ And so you think you would like to see a| They fight, not for themselves, but by the will, 
battle?” calmly added the elderly one, as he|and too often to serve the whims and fancies 
sat thoughtfully and painfully listening to the} of others.” . 
little group by whom he was surrounded. “This seems very sad, grandpa.” 
“Qh, yes, yes, grandpa,” they all exclaim-| “It does, dear children; and what would 
ed, as with one voice; “we should, indeed.”| you think of soldiers and of warfare, if, under 
“T think you would be quite of another|the sanction, and by the will of the king or 
mind,” said the old gentleman, “if you really|the government, your papa were compelled 
knew what you were talking about.” to go and fight ?” ral 
“Do you, grandpa? Why, where could} “ What, go against his own will, grandpa?” 
there be anything more beautiful?” said} “Yes, snatched, as it were, away from yo 
“Only think, grandpa, if it were so|and your mamma, and all the peace and hap- 
quar- 
4 


. 
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«“ And suppose he were to be killed, grand- 

,’ said Jane, “ would’nt that be dreadful ?” 

“Tt would, indeed, my child; but then that 
‘ould only be sharing the fate that hundreds, 
ad even thousands, do. Others, again, are 
saimed for life, evenif they do return to their 
ace happy home. Think of your poor papa 

turning after many months, with perhaps 
ne arm, or both, wanting, and perhaps minus 

leg as well ?” 

“Oh, that would be awful,” said Betsy. 
| “Yes, but I would sooner have him s0, 
han not at all,” said Robert. 

“Oh, yes, and so would I,” exclaimed both 
he girls. “But would’nt it be dreadful for 
apa thus to be taken away, and never to re- 
arn ?” 


me the butt of professor and profane, I never 


once repented it, I believe it was right, and| _ 


leave the effect to him, whose ways are un- 
searchable, yet faithful, just and true.— Cor. of 
S. Fothergill. 


Benevolence to Animals as a part of the Edu- 
cation of Youth.—Almost all boys are fond of 
dogs, and yet nearly all will persecute cats, 
rob bird’s nests, and pelt frogs. There are ex- 
ceptional boys, who delight in cruelty, and 
they frequently grow up with their evil pro- 
pensities strengthened by age and exercise. 
There are also men of brutal disposition, who 
have acquired their ruffianism, after passing 
through the juvenile stages of their existence, 
and they are at once the plagues and the puz- 


“Ah,” said grandpa, “and perhaps lie * zles of society, defying its punishments and 


light upon the battle-field, wounded an 
leeding to death ; there, in the dense dark- 
ess and the silent gloom, except that si- 
mce were broken by the cries and the 
roans of his fellow-sufferers. No friend at 
‘and to staunch the blood, bind up his wounds, 
ir give him so much as a cup of cold water to 
luench his thirst, after all the horrors of the 
revious awful day. Ob, how he would think 
ff his own quiet home—of your mamma—of 
ou; and yet, none to help, and but sorry 
rospects of ever returning to you again. 
.nd then, if he did not die there, perhaps in 
day or so he would be found by the enemy, 
md carried away to a foreign hospital, there 
> linger among those who probably would 
ie calling down curses upon him and his 
ountry for helping to bring them to a simi- 
r fate with himself.” 

“Oh, grandpa,” said Robert, “I never 
hought of this when I talked about soldiers 

d war.” 

“] was sure you did not, my dear boy.” 

“But now you have named it, grandpa, 

usn’t it be very awful for those that are 
vounded in the battle to lie helpless on the 
tround; to see the troops come galloping 
ver them, and they unable to help them- 
elves, or get out of the way.” 
“Of course it must, my boy; and these 
re matters which are little thought of. No 
joubt there are hundreds who might recover 
he bullet wound, but who are trampled to 
‘eath by the horses, or perish under the 
vheels of the artillery.” 
' “Oh, grandpa, I have no wish to be a sol- 
lier now,” said Robert. 
| “No, nor do we wish to see a battle,” ex- 
laimed both Jane and Betsy. 
“JT felt quite sure of that,” said their grand- 
va. ‘I knew you would feel very differently 
vhen you came to hear of the fearful slaugh- 
er attendant upon war, as well as the hun- 
ireds and thousands who were thus so sud- 
1enly and so cruelly deprived of husbands, 
ind father, and brother.” 
' 
| 


6 ae 


i Selected. 
' I found in almost every mind a secret dis- 
\ke against Friends who signed the Epistle* 
ff Caution and Advice ; and fully expected to 
je tried by the Meeting for Sufferings, for 
‘eing concerned in it. But innocently con- 
cious of my own and Friends’ integrity, and 
aindful of that which engaged us, I was quiet, 

d yet bold. [ have this remark to make, 
Ithough subscribing that Hpistle hath made 


-® See Churchman’s Journal, p. 235, Friends’ Library 
6. 


resisting its benevolent endeavors. 

Cruelty to animals is partly the work of 
brutal natures, and partly perpetrated by well 
meaning people under the influence of bad 
habits; and if we could estimate the total 
quantity of cruel infliction imposed upon birds, 
beasts, reptiles, and fish, we should probably 
find that by fgr the larger proportion resulted 
from the ill-regulated action of good, and even 
benevolent persons. Much ill-treatment of 
animals comes out of the ordinary proceed- 
ings of trade. It has been the custom to bleed 
calves, to cram sheep and poultry into the 
smallest possible apparatus of transport, to 
drive cattle for long distances without permit- 
ting them to drink, and to slaughter them 
without sufficient avoidance of pain. Each 
little circle in which these malpractices occur, 
forms its own theory of cruelty and benevo- 
lence, and laughs scornfully at outsiders who 
object to its ways. The fox-hunter thinks a 
man a fool who reminds him of the unbenev= 
olent character of his sport, and the fine ladies 
who flock to aristocratic pigeon matches, 
have no more compunction at witnessing the 
sufferings of the maimed birds, than the Spa- 
niards have for the gored horses and tortured 
bulls in their disgusting national recreation. 
It may be affirmed that the cruelty of custom 
or indifference does not lead to the demorali- 
zation which inevitably results from a delibe- 
rate choice of action that inflicts unnecessary 
pain, and yet all familiarity with needless and 
useless suffering must tend to damage charac- 
ter, unless it excites strenuous resistance to 
the evil, and efforts for its cure—Late Paper. 


—_————_ >—___——_ 


Gov. Claflin of Massachusetts, in his annual 
message, makes the following sensible re- 
marks :—“ We cannot deprecate too strongly 
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In reading a communication, not long since, 
from a member of London Yearly Meeting, 
we were struck with the complaint made that 
it was now almost impossible to distinguish, 
at sight, the members of that meeting from 
other professors. The writer, we inferred, 
had himself thrown aside the plain dress of a 
Friend, but he confessed the loss sustained, 
felt more sensibly on some occasions than 
others, by not knowing whether those met 
with, were members of the same society with 
himself, and consequently bound to bear the 
same testimonies. We can readily understand 
this feeling of loss, and however blinded ma- 
ny of our members may have become as to 
the religious duty to adhere to that plainness 
of apparel which is characteristic of the true 
Friend, they must, we apprehend, be sensible, 
that as this is departed from, and no distinc- 
tion in dress or manners is observable between 
them and other religious professors around 
them, that peculiar feeling of brotherhood 
which has heretofore existed among Friends, 
which warmed the heart with sympathy and 
love towards others met with, who, though 
strangers, by their dress and manners, at 
once showed they were their fellow members, 
and therefore bound to support the same spi- 
ritual religion, has been greatly weakened or 
destroyed. Nor is this feeling of affectionate 
interest in those making the appearance of a 
consistent Friend, confined to Friends. Occa- 
sions have repeatedly occurred, when other 
religious professors have expressed the grati- 
fication they felt on meeting unexpectedly 
one who they recognized, by dress and lan- 
guage, to be a Friend. At a crowded dinner 
table in Geneva, at which a plain Friend was 
sitting, a man walked up and threw his arms 
around him. On the Friend expressing his 
surprise, as they were strangers to each other, 
the man apologized, saying that though not 
a member of the Society, he knew the charac- 
ter of Friends, and he was so rejoiced when 
he unexpectedly saw in a foreign country, one 
he recognized as a Friend, he had, without 
thinking of its singularity, yielded to the im- 
pulse of his heart to go and embrace him. 

We have repeatedly expressed in these co- 
lumns our views on the subject of dress, gen- 
erally, and on the plain dress of Friends. That 
it is our belief all owr members who are brought 
under the government of the Holy Spirit— 
from the requirements of which our plainness 


all attempts to arouse among us a spirit of|of apparel had its origin—will, sooner or later, 


hostility toward other nations. The middle 
classes of the people of Europe look to Amer- 
ica as their refuge from tyranny, and as the 
home of the poor. They were our friends in 
the darkest days of the rebellion. In Great 
Britain, even amid the extreme sufferings 
caused by the continuance of our struggle, 
they constrained their rulers to observe neu- 
trality ; and they in the end will compel their 
government to render us the meed of justice. 
Upon them would fall the horrors of war in 
any contest with us, and we should be slow 
to weaken their confidence in our magnani- 
mity, or give to their opponents the long- 
sought opportunity of attaining power, and 
thus increasing the danger of war, by post- 


as they experience their natural propensities 
subjected to the restraints of the cross, find 
themselves constrained to adopt it. That 
where it is disregarded and held up as a mere 
sectarian form, better cast aside than obsery- 
ed, it is evidence that the individual has not 
yet attained a practical understanding of the 
requisitions of the gospel, on which the testi- 
monies of Friends rest, and that he or she will 
be found indifferent in the support of some 
others of those testimonies. But we are now 
referring to the loss Friends sustain, in pro- 
portion as they give up the garb by which 
they have been long known, and which, in 
the eye of others, is more or less a testimonial 
of the cross-bearing religion they profess. 


poning the settlement of the questions in dis-| We are fully aware that a plain dress is va- 


pute between the countries.” 


lueless as a substitute for regeneration and its 
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fruits. The cleanness of the outside of the 
vessel will be of little avail, unless the inside 
is clean also, but where a Friend experiences 
the inner washing, the outside will in time 
correspond. 

In or about the year 1826, Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting received a communication from a 
tribe of Indians, in which that body had been 
long interested. Among other things con- 
tained in it, were remarks on the changes 
which these children of the forest had ob- 
served even then, taken place in the Society ; 
the substance of which that Yearly Meeting 
deemed of sufficient importance and weight, 
to transmit, through its minutes to its subor- 
dinate meetings, viz: 

“ We have recently received a solemn mes- 
sage from our Indian neighbors of the Shaw- 
nee nation, informing, that during a council 
lately held among them, while they were un- 
der a deep concern on account of many devi- 
ations from their ancient simplicity, and were 
laboring to reform their own people, they 
likewise felt a concern for us; stating, that 
in former days they knew us from the people 
of the world, by the simplicity of our appear- 
ance; which in times of war had been a pre- 
servation to us; but that now they have to 
lament that they know us not (or many of 
us), by reason of our departure from our an- 
cient plainness, and that they earnestly desire 
we would labor with our deviating members, 
in order, if possible, to bring them back to 
that simplicity which will again distinguish 
us as the children of the Great Spirit.” 

There is sometimes an assumption of supe- 
riority 80 great as not to notice such “ little 
things” as affect others. But so far from this 
being an evidence of true elevation of mind, 
it more frequently arises from contracted vi- 
sion, incapable of estimating the consequences 
often flowing from what is slighted as being 
of small moment. What the world may es- 
teem as little things the Almighty may look 
on as great, and it is not unusual for the 
proud spirit of man to be willing to make 
what are considered great sacrifices, if he may 
be allowed to follow his natural inclination in 
little things. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrtGn.—The French army commanded by General 
Chanzy, offered determined resistance to the advance of 
the Prussians under Frederick Charles and the Duke 
of Mechlenburg, but was compelled to fall back upon 
Le Mans, a city 112 miles §. W. of Paris. Here a gen- 
eral engagement took place on the 11th and 12th inst., 
with severe losses on both sides, but ending in the de- 
feat of the French, a portion of whom retreated on 
Alencon, and the rest toward La Val. Alencon is north 
of Le Mans, and La Val to the west. The Germans 
captured 16,000 of Chanzy’s force between the 6th and 
12th inst., and took twelve cannon and mitrailleuse. 
The Prussians occupied Le Mans, and subsequently 
moyed to the north of that place. 

Dispatches from General Bourbaki report that the 
French were still gaining ground in the east of France. 
Dijon, Gray and Vesoul haye been re-occupied by them, 
A Versailles despatch, on the contrary, states that Gen, 
Werder defeated Bourbaki on the 9th, south of Vesoul, 
and took 800 prisoners. Villers Exel has been taken 
by the Germans after a severe struggle in which the 
captors lost 2,000 men killed and wounded. A large 
German army is being formed in the eastern depart- 
ments of France. Gen. Manteuffel has been transferred 
from the north to a command in the east of France. 

Peronne, thirty miles east of Amiens, has captitulated 
to the Prussians, with 2,000 French troops. 

The bombardment of Paris continues with no inter- 
mission. During the first week but little damage ap- 
pears to have been done, but as the Prussians have 
gained some of the French positions, and brought their 
guns nearer to the city, the fire is said to reach all por- 


tions of Paris from Porte Maillot south and eastwardly 
to Fort Bicetre. The greater portion of the city was 
still out of instant danger. Many of the houses have 
been burned by the shells, and a considerable number 
of persons, including women and children, have been 
killed. The French foreign office has protested against 
the bombardment of Paris, on the ground that it was 
commenced without the formal notification required by 
the usages of civilized warfare. 

The weather in France had moderated, to the great 
relief of the troops in the field. — 

English trayellers bear testimony to the generous 
treatment accorded to French prisoners of war in Ger- 
many. 

The reinforcements now on their way to join the 
German armies in France, and those in readiness to go, 
number 200,000 men. 

Writs for the election of members of the North Ger- 
man Parliament, will be issued during the current 
month. 

A London dispatch says, that the European Con- 
ference of the great Powers will meet in London on the 
17th inst., to consider the Black Sea question, and pro- 
bably to discuss continental polities generally. 

A scheme for a direct cable from London and Liver- 
pool to New York, has been brought out by Chadwick, 
Adamson & Co. of London, The capital is to be $3,- 


250,000, of which $2,437,500 has been subscribed in|f 


London, It is desired that the balance should he sub- 
scribed in the United States, in which case the cable 
may be laid the present year. 

By an explosion in the Remshaw calliery, near Shef- 
field, twenty-six persons were killed and nine injured, 
and by another near New Castle, in Staffordshire, twenty 
persons were killed and injured. 

The weather has been tempestuous, and serious dam- 
age has been done to shipping on the British coasts. 

London, Ist mo. 16th. Consols, 923. U. 8. 5-20’s 
1862, 903; of 1865, 89}; ten forties, 88. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 8d.; Orleans, 
8id. California wheat, 11s. 9d.; red western, No. 1, 
10s. 8d.; No. 2, 10s. 2d. per cental. 

Versailles dispatches state that the recent battle near 
Le Mans was a decisive victory for the Prussians, and 
a crushing defeat for the French. The Prussians took 
20,000 prisoners in that and the previous engagements 
with General Chanzy’s forces. 

Gen. Von Moltke has had a narrow escape from 
death. He was returning from a yisit to the south- 
western batteries, when a shell burst close to his car- 
riage, covering him and his aides-de-camp with mud, 
ice, and frozen dirt. 

The protest of the Paris government to the foreign 
Powers against the bombardment, complains that it is 
proceeding wantonly upon hospitals, ambulances and 
churches, and is killing many innocent women and 
children. The usual notice to remove non-combatants 
was not given by the Germans. It protests against this 
useless barbarism, and declares that the inhabitants of 
Paris are undismayed. 

Shells reach the hospitals of Val de Grace, and 
Trochu has informed Moltke that the German wounded 
have been placed there. 

Jules Favre declines attending the London Con- 
ference, and says that any settlement of questions in the 
conference without France would be void, and adds that 
he is unable to attend, as ordered, because the Prus- 
sians fire on flags of truce. The American Minister, 
Washburne, has been authorized to give him a pass 
through the German lines, but while the bombardment 
continues his departure is impossible. 

Count Bismarck, in a note just issued to the North 
German representatives abroad, says the French au- 
thorities do not wish for peace, but gag the press, pre- 
vent the convocation of the national assembly, and force 
the people to continne the war. 

Unitep Srarus.—The late census gives the popula- 
tion of some of the principal cities as follows: New 
York, 926,341; Philadelphia, 674,022; Brooklyn, 396,- 
300; St. Louis, 310,864; Chicago, 298,983 ; Baltimore, 
267,354; Boston, 250,526; Cincinnati, 216,239; New 
Orleans, 191,322; San Francisco, 149,482; Buffalo, 
117,715; Washington, 109,204; Newark, 105,078 ; Louis- 
ville, 100,754; Cleveland, 92,846; Pittsburg, 86,235; 
Jersey City, 81,744; Detroit, 79,580 ; Milwaukie, 71,499. 
In 1860 the aggregate of the ten largest cities was 2,- 


708,987, in 1870 the same cities show a population of | 


3,649,666, an increase of 34.7 per cent. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality last week 296. Of con- 
sumption, 51; inflammation of the lungs, 28; old age, 9. 
Miscellancous.—A bill has passed both Houses of 
Congress authorizing and encouraging a great national 
exposition of industry in Philadelphia in the year 1876. 
The resolution for appointing Commissioners to visit 


the Dominican republic on a mission of enquiry 
investigation, passed both Houses with an amendm 
that the appointment of the Commissioners shall n 
commit Congress for or against annexation. The co 
mission is composed of President White, of Cor: 
University, ex-Senator B. F. Wade, of Ohio, and I 
S. G. Howe, of Boston. The Secretary of the Commi 
sion is A. A. Buxton, of Kentucky. i 
. ‘iy cotton crop of Mississippi is estimated at 725,0( 
ales, : ! 
The 133 savings banks in New York State hold a 
sets amounting to $220,000,000. ede | 
The second colored member of the National Hou 
of Representatives, was admitted to his seat on 16 
inst. He is from the State of Georgia, and was w 
congratulated by several of the leading republica 
members. br Me 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotatior 
on the 16th inst. Mew York—American gold, 110. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1103; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1083; ditt 
10-40 five per cents, 1073. Superfine flour, $5.65 
$6.05; finer brands, $6.25 a $8.95. White Genese 
wheat, $1.70 a $1.80; white Michigan, $1.60 a $1. 
amber State, $1.53 a $1.54 ; No. 1 Chicago spring, $1.5 
No. 2 Milwaukie, $1.49. Oats, 61 a 62 cts. Wester 
mixed corn, 80 a 83 ets.; yellow, 83 a 84 cts. Caroli 
rice, 7} a 7} cts. Philadelphia—Cotton, 153 a 16 an 
or uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.50 
$4.76 ; finér brands, $5 a $8. Western red wheat, $1. 
a $1.57 ; Penna. do., $1.40 a $1.45; amber, $1.58 a $1.6 
Rye, 95 cts. Yellow corn, 73 a 74 cts. Oats, 57 a 5 
cts. Clover seed, 11 cts. Timothy, $5.50 a $6 
bushel, The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at 
Avenue’ Drove-yard, reached about 1,750 head. Ex 
sold at 8 a 8} cts., ; fair to good, 6} a 7} ets., and con: 
mon, 4 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. Sales of 13,000 sheep 
5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. Hogs sold at $9 a $9.75 r 
100 1b. net for corn fed. Cineinnatii—Family flou 
$5.75 a $6. Wheat, $1.20 a $1.22. Corn, 50a 55¢ 
Rye, 95 cts. No. 2 oats, 41 a 43 cts. Barle » 90 aa 
$1. Lard, 12 a 12} cts. Sugar cured hams, 15} a 1 
ets. Chicago.—Extra spring flour, $5.25 a $5.75. Ne 
2 spring wheat, $1.183. No. 2 corn, 474 ets. Oats, 4 
a 41} cts. No. 2 barley, 80 cts. Lard, 12 cts. St, si 


—No. 2 spring wheat, $1; No, 2 red winter, $1.3 
Mixed corn, 41 a 42 cts, Oats, 39 a 40 cts. Barley, 7 
a 80 cts. Lard, 114 a 11} cts. Baltimore—Choice whit 
wheat, $1.75 a $1.85; fair to prime, $1.45 a $1.70 
choice red, $1.70 a $1.80; fair to good, $1.40 a $1.60 
common, $1.30 a $1.35. White corn, 82 ets.; yellow 
78 cts. Oats, 46 cts. Hams, 17 a18 cts. Lard, 13 cts 
Milwaukie——Extra spring flour, $5.37 a $5.50, No. 
spring wheat, $1.20}; No. 2, do. $1.18}. No.2 oats 
44 cts. No. 2 corn, 52} cts. Dressed hogs, $8. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Friends of Providence, Fayette Co. 
Pa., per Jessee Cope, ¥38, for the Freedmen, 


AN APPEAL TO THE BENEVOLENT. 


The “Germantown Employment Society,” whi 
employs poor women, in making clothing, has on han 
to sell, garments suitable for Indians and Freedmen 
which they are anxious to dispose of at less than cos 
price. Application may be made to 

Saran Ann Marracx, Shoemakers Lane; or, 
Louisa T. ANDERSON, 5216 Main St., Germantow 
1st mo. 16th, 1871. vee 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIA 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm co 
nected with it. Application may be made to | 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Phi hi 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward, See oe i ia. 
Physician and Superintendent—J. delet H. Wor 
naton, M. D. 1 as Sf 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board ¢ 
Managers. rans Oe 


MARRIED, on the 12th inst., at Friends’ M 
house, Germantown, Penna., Joun E. CARTER to 
Anna, daughter of Alfred Cope. Shee 


VES BAAR Arse NORPRO OLN OLAS OP 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street, Lh pa 
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